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The Life and JRepentaunce of Marie Magdalene, by Lewis Wager. 
A Morality Play reprinted from the Original Edition of 1566- 
67, edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, of the Department of English. 
(Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, Second 
Series, Vol. I.). Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 
1902. Pp. xxxv, 91. 

The profound interest taken of late by cultivated audiences in the 
admirable performances of Everyman by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, and in Mrs. Fiske's powerful impersonation of the heroine 
in Paul Heyse's Mary of Magdala, would indicate that the publica- 
tion of this book is timely. But, all considerations of timeliness 
apart, it was quite worth the reprinting, and worthy, too, of inclu- 
sion among the Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago. 
Such being the case, we can only regret that the character of the 
editing does not seem wholly commensurate with the dignity of the 
occasion. 

The text was printed from a transcript made in the British 
Museum from a rare copy of the hook. This was well enough, but 
of course the proofs should then have been read with the book itself. 
Unfortunately, nothing of the kind was done, and, as a result, 
seventeen lines were omitted from the text, owing to the loss of a sheet 
from the transcript. Accordingly, the line-numbering from line 
676 to the end is all wrong. The suspicions of the editor were, 
however, aroused, for he says in a note on line 676 : 'After this line, 
a line seems to have dropped from the text. A line without rhyme 
stands where a couplet is expected.' It was not till after the publi- 
cation of his book that the editor discovered the loss of the sheet, 
and then only after a (probably unique) copy of the first (1566) 
edition had been lent him by Mr. W. A. White, of New York. 
Of this copy Dr. Carpenter says in a loose sheet of Addenda et 
Corrigenda : ' I have carefully collated it with my text. Unfortu- 
nately, as a result of this collation, I have been led to suspect the 
exact trustworthiness of the transcript from which I printed. The 
following corrections in my text, based on the 1566 edition, I have 
since submitted to Mr. H. R. Plomer, of London, who reports to me 
that they correspond throughout with the readings of the 1567 
edition (B. M. copy). It is altogether probable, therefore, that the 
1567 edition was a reissue of the unsold copies of 1566. From the 
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collation which follows it will be possible to establish the text of 
1566 in its essential integrity. Punctuation, of course, I have left 
in its modernized form, as it is above, and I have not thought it 
necessary in most cases to note mere deviations in spelling.' 

This statement at once gives us pause. ' Punctuation, of course, 
I have left in its modernized form, as it is above ' ; this is the first 
intimation we have had that the punctuation is modern, nothing 
having been said on this point or on spelling in the book itself. Then, 
' I have not thought it necessary in most cases to note mere devia- 
tions in spelling ' ; yet among the corrections are : for plesent read 
plesant ; for daresay read dare say ; for yearley read yearely, etc. 
And 'mere deviations in spelling'; deviations from what? Since 
it is probable ' that the 1567 edition was a reissue of the unsold 
copies of 1566,' there is only one text, one authority ; and ' devia- 
tions in spelling' are failures to reproduce this one authoritative 
text. If punctuation is modernized (though Dr. Carpenter repro- 
duces it in the lost passage of seventeen lines), and deviations 
in spelling do not matter, why should the editor say of the first 
edition: 'I had been searching in vain [for it] for several years 
past.' He searches ; at last he finds ; he has the precious copy in 
his hands ; he has ' carefully collated it with [his] text ' ; and the 
result is, not only that he allows his modernized punctuation to 
stand (then why give the original punctuation in the omitted 
passage 1), but that he disregards ' mere deviations in spelling.' He 
had ' been led to suspect the exact trustworthiness of the transcript 
from which [he] printed ' ; then, with the means of rectifying its 
errors, why not do so, especially as he says: 'From the collation 
which follows it will be possible to establish the text of 1566 in its 
essential integrity ' ? 

Mr. W. A. White has been generous enough to allow me to make 
a collation of the new edition with his copy. The detailed results 
will be given below ; here I shall note only a few facts bearing on 
the statement last quoted. In 1. 91 of the new edition, Infidelitie 
says to Mary : 

Mock ? I know that you come of a worshipful flock. 

The editor has a note on this line, but passes the word ' flock ' 
without comment, though in 1. 628 Mary says : 

I promise you I come of a stock right honorable ; 

1. 630 reads : 
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It is a stock (they say) right honorable and good ; 

and 1. 1280 reads : 

They come of Abraham's stocke and holy sede. 

As a matter of fact, ' stock,' and not * flock,' is the reading of 1. 91. 
In 11. 1095-7, Infidelitie says to Mary (new edition) : 

Here is a pocky knave, and an yll favoured ; 

The deuill is not so euill fauourd, I thinke in dede, 

Corrupt, rotten, stinking, and yll fauoured. 

The threefold occurrence of the same word seems to have occa- 
sioned no surprise. For the last ' fauoured ' read ' sauoured.' 
L. 1061 runs: 

All men for synne by God's sentence dammed be. 

For 'dammed' read 'damned,' surely not a mere deviation in 
spelling. 

LI. 1579-80 read: 

Thou hast looked on man, of thy compassion, 

And lent tbyne owne sonne with thy spirit anoynted. 

This 'lent' seems to have excited no suspicion, although on the 
same page we have (1. 1595) : 

Thou hast sent thy sonne anointed with the holy ghost ; 

and on the next page (1. 1604) : 

And hath sent his sonne with his spirite anointed. 

For ' lent ' in 1580 read, of course, ' sent.' 

I pass now to a more detailed consideration of the text. In Mr. 
White's copy the page is approximately 6£ by 4f inches (17x12 
centimetres). The new edition has no indication of the beginnings 
of the successive pages of the original. All the editor says on this 
point is : ' Both [editions] are in " fours," A-I, iii, in black letter.' 
I append the details : The title stands on A. i* ; A. i b is blank ; 
A. ii» has the first 28 lines of the Prologue, A. ii" 11. 29-60, A. iii» 
the remainder of the Prologue. The interlude proper begins on 

A. iii b , and thus proceeds (the line specified is that which in each case 
begins the new page) : A. iv» : 31 ; A. iv b : 61 ; B. i» : 93 ; B. i" : 125 

B. ii 1 : 157; B. ii": 189; B. iii»: 221; B. iii": 251; B. iv»: 283 
B.iv b : 315; C.i": 347; C.i b : 379; C.iiV 411; C.ii": 443; C.iii' 
475; C.iii": 507; Civ": 539; C.iv b : 571; D.i»: 603; D.i": 635 
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D. ii»: 667; D. ii b : 682; D. iii»: 714; D. iii": 746; D. iv»: 778 

D. iv b : 810; E. i»: 840; E. i»: 872; E. ii»: 904; E. if: 936 

E. iii": 968; E. iii": 1000; E. iv": 1032; E. iv b : 1064; F. i a 
1096; F. i b : 1128; F. ii': 1160; F. ii b : 1192; F. iii* : 1223 

F. Hi": 1255; F. iv': 1286; F. iv b : 1318; G. i a : 1350; G. i b 
1382; G.ii» ; 1414; G. ii b : 1446; G. iii* : 1476; G. iii b : 1508 

G. iv»: 1540; G. iv b ; 1572; H. i': 1604; H. i b : 1636; H. ii» 
1668; H. ii b : 1700; H. iii»: 1728; H. iii": 1760; H.iv»: 1792 
H. iv b : 1824; I. i»: 1856; I. i b : 1888; I. ii» : 1920; I. ii b : 1952 
I. iii'; 1984; I. iii": 2016. 

Collation yields also the following results : 

(1) On the title-page, not only should be on the same line as 
Marie Magdalene; pleasaunt is divided after the first a; the w of 
Charlewood should be written w; and the Key should be on the 
next line ; and 1567 should of course be 1566 (in the first title- 
page). There are certain indications that the title-page was written, 
or set up, or corrected, at a different time from the body of the 
work, and perhaps later. These are : repentaunee twice (elsewhere 
always, or practically always, repentance) ; Marie twice (elsewhere 
nearly always Mary) ; Fayth (elsewhere usually Faith) ; fruitefuU 
(cf. fruietfull P. 59 ; fruiet 1971, fruiete 1984, fruicles P. 64, 1682, 
1683; but fruite 2005). 

(2) In the following cases, e should be appended to the word : 
contain 303, do 401, 1059, find 266, Magdalen (?) 951, neck 1651, 
obtain 186, own 141, 278, 798, 1049, profit 378, return 883, self 
390, 1108, soon 686, stock 628, such 306, 786, 1155, think 532, 866, 
touch P. 30, vnclean P. 68, walk 1495, wear 602, work 382. Simi- 
larly in the first syllable of: iudgment 514, 916, Judgment 934, 
1461 (stage-direction), iudgments 1177, only 1070, 1968. 

(3) In the following, final e should be omitted: absente 979, 
accustome 1662, are 675, bestowe 1716, brynge P. 35, diligente 448, 
doe 1516, faithe 215, feete 1739, greate P. 75, 1491, hathe 1626, 
heade 774, here 1801, intende P. 72, kynge P. 34, lame 1516, 1890, 
1891, meate 1332, mynde 819, Nowe 1710, othere 1803, oute 97, 
Refreshe 1136, suche 386, 1481, teethe P. 7, there 640, truthe 207, 
vnderstande 1009, whiche 1581, Whiche 1887, worlde 1112, 1228, 
1264, 1612, worthe P. 37, youre 648. Similarly in the first syllables 
of childebode 133, lothesome 1099, sometime 394 (2), somewhat 
1742, truely 1733, 1763. Also in the first syllables of: thereby 186, 
therefore 941, 1226, therein 1395, thereof P. 46, 1429, thereto 957 ; 
Whereby 1708, wherein 656, 895, whereof P. 54, 726, 1598. 
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(4) For Italic substitute Koman ' and ' in the following in- 
stances : P. 4, P. 5, P. 11, P. 48, P. 70, 66, 111, 127, 136, 137, 139, 
140, 149, 150, 151, 155, 178, 220, 238, 277, 299, 321, 326, 328, 340, 
404, 437, 544, 592, 623, 624, 696, 721, 723, 749, 754, 928, 957, 993, 
1028, 1177, 1204, 1229, 1339, 1422, 1540, 1613. On the other 
hand, substitute the abbreviation in the stage-direction of 404. 

(5) For v substitute u : behaviour 1713, beleve 1406, convenient 
474, devoure 1521, even 306, 1128, 1572, ever 1780, every 44, 
evidently 1596, favour 1817, favoured 180, 1095, forgeve 927, 1229, 
1319, geve P. 55, 201, governance 1425, have P. 26, P. 50, 224, 1178, 
1283, 1696, heavenley 1424, heavy 1447, lyve 511, marvell 259, 
never 1112, purvey 1781, salvation 1346, Saviour 1711, service 
1693, universitie P. 26. 

(6) For u read v: under 1643, uniust (first u) 1127, 1129, uni- 
versitie P. 26, us P. 41, use P. 83, used P. 26. 

(7) In the following omit w: honour 1716 ; labouring 896. 

(8) In the following insert u : error 1956. 

(9) Substitute small letter for capital: Bryng 1566, Gentle- 
women's 82, Ghost 1385, God 337, Holy 1952, If 796, It 1726, 
Judgment 934, Malicious 1461 (stage-direction), Mistresse 621, 750, 
753, Now 1060, Princes 262, Publicans 393, Rapine 322, Science 
1765, Sonne 1222, 1256, 1278, Synnes 1970, Syrs 765, The [Law] 
1142, 1150, 1178, This 514, Warre 326, With 3, Without 131, 
Yea 1902. 

(10) Substitute capital for small letter : counsell 468, faith 34, 
justice 1124, repentance 1356. 

(11) For i read y: did 356, didst 1668, find 266, him 1091, 
kinds 328, shine 329, their 992. 

(12) For y read i: dye 949, heartyly (heartily) 1462, hym 1922, 
hvs 1739, 1745, theyr 1582. 

(13) For y read ie: folly 1904, pretty (pretie) 953, slippery 821, 
story P. 61, vnworthy 1691. 

(14) For e read i: altogether (altogither) 706, eniquitie 1687 
(see 1688), entende (intende) 967, her P. 66, P. 67, 281, 293. 

(15) For ie read y : in the Marie of all running titles (head-lines). 

(16) Read single for double letter: deede 1146, deuills 1672, feete 
1691, heere 1800, litterature 163, little 382, married 656, offspryng 
359 (cf. 232), proceedeth P. 19, shall P. 48, 669, 733, tarry 884, thee 
1292, warrant 682, will 55, 229, 616. 

(17) Omit final s: always 278, kinds 328, others 1697, Some- 
times 602. 
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(18) Append 8 : vice 294. 

(19) For -ley read -ly : chiefley 925, clereley 1383, greatley 1773, 
1818, heauenley 1424, 1911, vtterley 1928. 

(20) For Roman read Italic n : iudgement P. 14, than P. 29. 

(21) For Italic read Roman n : tong 1105. 

(22) Divide one word into two : another 527, cannot 147, 932 
(besides instances given in Appendix), Indede 1855, today 970, 
1721, tomorow 825. Misprints : shame (sham e) 1055, some women 
(som ewomen) 612. 

(23) Unite two words into one : blasphemer and (blasphemerand, 
of course a misprint) 1866, for ever (?) 1537, shal be 793, 1692, 
swete heart (?) 633, to day 1538. 

(24) Change the first to the second reading : afeared : afeard 
1860, at least: at the least 95, om. Car. eon. 745, chase: chace 
1507, commandemewts : commaundements 1523, entereth: entreth 
1214, 1461 (stage-direction), fauourd: fauoured 1096, forgieuen: 
forgiuen 1950, friendship: frendship 944, Godesse: Goddesse 523, 
humilitie : humilite 1797, learned : lerned P. 57, majestie : maiestie 
1152, Mai.: Malicious 1725 (stage-direction), Manne: Man 1222, 
O: A 1232, proclaime: proclame 1121, Properly: Proprely 236, 
runeth: runneth 1285 (stage-direction), repentaunce: repentance 
1221, and all head-lines, that : the 94, that: then 754, the: the 19, 
theirin : therin 857, wholy : wholly 1341, with : with 1964, ye : yon 
270, young ; yong (but corrected in the Appendix) 676. In the 
Introduction, p. xxix, Benediktbeuer : Benediktbeuern. 

(25) The following, which are rather curious than important, 
refer only to the original : The catchword at the bottom of F. iii b 
is For ; the head-line of C. rv* and E. i» has Magalene for Magdalene ; 
and there is a device at the end of the book : Post tenebras Ivx. 

Besides, father, 1279, should almost certainly be fathers, since the 
the pronoun of the following line is they. In P. 47 one might think 
of enow for now, but this is not necessary. 

Inaccuracies occur in the quotation of lines for illustrative pur- 
poses in the Introduction. Thus in the notes on p. xiv (I quote by 
line, and give the true reading) : vnto 1 ; shal 2, to morow 2 ; p. 
xix : haue 1, Loke 2, doe 3, Muche, vs 5 ; p. xx : captiue, preroga- 
tiue, inuisible, infirmity 2. 

In the following lines improvements in punctuation seem desir- 
able : 26 (Jewes; cf. 29), 587 ( ; to',), 590 (. to ,), 700 ( , after faith), 
755 (. at end), 1274 (? after sir), 1556 (,for .) 1567 (tables'), 1652 
(omit , after horesont), 1694 (omit ,), 1778 (! for ?), 1806 C after 
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Msse), 1808 ( , after Woman and in), 1873 (omit , after first them). 
These instances have been noted almost at random. 

Turning now from the text, we find that the Introduction treats 
of the following topics : Bibliographical ; The author ; Date 
General character and analysis; Staging; Distribution of parts 
Synopsis of the action ; Diction and versification ; Rhyme-scheme 
The author's aim and intention ; Class ; Sources ; The Vice ; Treat 
nient of the theme before Wager; The legend: its content and 
provenience ; Mary Magdalen in continental literature ; Mary 
Magdalen in English plays; English Magdalen literature, non- 
dramatic ; Later Magdalen literature. 

Practically all that is known of Lewis Wager is that he became 
rector of St. James, Garlickhithe, on March 28, 1560. Since the 
Prologue (1. 34) demands concerning his ' facultie ', 

Doth it not teache true obedience to the kyng ? 

the editor argues that the play belongs to the period of Edward VI, 
and this he finds confirmed by the theology and the diction. He 
therefore conjecturally dates it circa 1550, the entry in the Sta- 
tioners' Register being within the year July 22, 1566-July 22, 
1567. The ascription on the basis of the word ' kyng' is confirmed 
by the prayers of Lusty Juvenilis and Nine Wanton (cf. Chambers, 
Mediceval Stage 2. 460). 

Although both on the title-page and in the entry of the Stationers' 
Register the piece is called an interlude, the editor calls it a morality 
play on his own title-page, and on p. xiii says : ' The play is a 
morality-play, with special features which give it a peculiar interest.' 
Dr. Carpenter continues : ' It is a Reformation drama on the Prot- 
estant side, like most of the Moralities.' Chambers (Mediceval Stage 
2. 460 ; cf. 2. 223-4) enumerates one drama of Catholic controversy, 
Respublica; eight of Protestant controversy — Bale's God's Promises, 
John Baptist, The Temptation, Three Laws, and King John, besides 
Lusty Juventus, Nice Wanton, and Somebody, Avarice and Minister ; 
one of Protestant controversy, a translation, Freewill, and two of 
Protestant controversies, pseudo-interludes, Robin Conscience and 
Bishop of Rome. Not one of these is styled a morality in its title, 
and Chambers' list of extant moralities (2. 436 ff.) contains none 
which belong to this class. 

Dr. Carpenter adds : ' It presents most of the morality devices, 
including the Vice in its fullest development ' ; and on p. xxiii he 
gives three signs of its being a morality-play, including ' its fully 
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developed Vice.' It is true that among ' the names of the players ' 
on the title-page we have 'Infidelitie, the Vice,' and that at the 
very beginning of the play we are told ' Here entreth Infidelitie, 
the vice.' As to the provenience of the vice, that is another matter. 
Chambers says (2. 204) : ' The vice is not found under that name in 
the text, list of dramatis personal, or stage directions of any popular 
morality. . . . The majority of plays in which he does occur are 
not morals, even of the modified Elizabethan type. . , . Moreover, 
as a matter of fact, he comes into the interludes through the 
avenue of the farce. The earliest vices, by some thirty years, are 
those of Hey wood's Love [circa 1521], in which he is "Neither 
Loving nor Loved," who mocks the other disputants, and plays a 
practical joke with fireworks upon them, and The Weather [before 
1530?], in which he is " Merry Eeport," the jesting official of Jupi- 
ter. And in the later plays, even if he has some other dramatic 
function, he always adds to it that of a riotous buffoon.' Chambers 
concludes that ' the character of the vice is derived from that of the 
domestic fool or jester.' Dr. Carpenter has followed, with respect 
to the vice, the views of Cushman ( The Devil and the Vice in the 
English Dramatic Literature before Shakespeare), whose theory on 
this point Chambers rejects, with the words: 'Unfortunately it 
proceeds by disregarding several plays in which the vice does occur, 
and reading him into many places where there is none.' 

The editor observes (pp. xiv-xv) : ' The title-page informs us that 
" Poure may easely play this Enterlude." " Foure " is obviously a 
misprint for five, as during two long periods in the play (11. 423- 
795 and 1662-1849) five speaking characters are on the stage at 
once.' This quotation from the title-page is illustrated by the state- 
ments of Chambers (2. 188) : ' Economy in travelling and the 
inconvenience of crowding the hall both went to put a limit on the 
number of actors. Four men and a boy, probably in apprentice- 
ship to one of them, for the women's parts, may be taken as a 
normal troupe. In many of the extant interludes the list of dra- 
matis personm is accompanied by an indication as to how, by the 
doubling of parts, the caste [sic] may be brought within reasonable 
compass.' To which he adds in a note : ' This method begins with 
the Caxton Sacrament [about 1461], which has twelve parts, but 
" ix may play it at ease." Bale's Three Laws [1538] claims to re- 
quire five players and Lusty Juventus [1547-53] four. Several of 
the early Elizabethan interludes have similar indications.' 

Under the head of Diction the editor says : ' His principal gram- 
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roatical peculiarities are those common to sixteenth century English.' 
In that case, it is difficult to see how they are his peculiarities. 
Among specific examples adduced are : ' (a) The use of plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb : 1. 1073 ' [1. 40 might have been added, 
and 1311, stage-direction]. Now 1. 1073 runs : 

For many lustes and dedes hath denied thy conscience. 

The editor thus ignores the fact that ' hath ' is historically a 
legitimate form, and might here be archaic or dialectal, and not 
'singular' at all (see NED. s. v. have). We wonder what Dr. 
Carpenter would make of 1. 50 : 

Infidelitie all men's heartes doe occupie; 

and of 122-3 : 

The promise of maidens, the Poet doth say. 
Be as stable as a weake leafe in the wynde ; 

unless promise stand for promises. Again Dr. Carpenter instances : 
' (d) idiomatic use of prepositions : as 1. 405 (How think you by 
me ?) ' This, however, is not a peculiarity of sixteenth-century 
English, being as old as Beowulf (1723) : ' ic )>is gid be )>e awrsec' 

Under Versification we learn : ' Identical rhyme is common, espe- 
cially in polysyllabic words.' Several citations are given, examples 
of two words riming, but the striking quotation, 11. 1582-5, is 
omitted, with the four riming words : creation; preseruation ; restaur- 
ation; saluation. 

Under Class the editor remarks : ' It is further remarkable among 
English plays of the sixteenth century in introducing the figure of 
Christ upon the stage alongside of those of Simon the Pharisee and 
Mary herself. Bale, it is true, introduces the figure of Deus Pater 
in his Comedy Concernynge ThreLawes; and the figure of Christ 
had appeared in several mystery-plays.' But Christ is one of the 
interlocutors in Bale's John Baptist (1538), which is described as 
' a Brefe Comedy or Enterlude,' and in his Temptation (same year), 
identically characterized. And Pater Coelestis appears in God's 
Promises (1538) and John Baptist. He adds : ' The date of this 
play forbids our classing it as properly transitional between mystery 
and morality plays. In the development of dramatic kinds it 
stands rather as a " sport " by itself.' It is rather remarkable, in 
view of this, that Chambers says (2. 155) of a play that Dr. 
Carpenter elsewhere discusses : ' A somewhat unique position between 
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miracle-play and morality is occupied by the Mary Magdalen drama 
contained in the Digby manuscript.' 

After discussing various developments of the Magdalen theme, the 
editor adds : ' With the Eeformation, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the subject recedes into the background.' He 
then adduces the poems by Southwell, Markham, Thomas Robinson 
(1612), and Crashaw, but fails to mention those by Herbert and 
Vaughan. In the latter there are two curious parallels to passages 
in the play. The interlude has (183-6) ; 

As I vnderstand, yon haue in your possession 
The whole castel of Magdalene, with the purtenance, 
Which you may rule at your discretion, 
And obtaine therby riches in abundance. 

Vaughan has : 

This dusky state of sighs and tears 
Durst not look on those smiling years 
When Magdal-castle was thy seat, 
Where all was sumptuous, rare, and neat. 

Again, the counselors of Mary have much to say about her hair 

(538-553). 

Your hair, me thynke, is as yelow as any gold ; 
Upon your face layd about haue it I wold. 
Sometime on your forehead, the breadth of an hand ; 
Sometime let your attire vpon your crowne stand, 
That all your haire for the most part may be in sight; 
To many a man a fayre haire is a great delight. 



In sommer time now and then, to kepe away flies, 
Let some of that faire haire hang in your eies; 
With a hotte nedle you shall learne it to crispe, 
That it may curie together in maner like a wispe. 

By your eares somtimes with pretie tusks and toyes 
You shall folde your haire, like Tomboyes; 
It becommeth a yong gentlewoman, be ye sure, 
And yong men vnto your lone it will allure. 



Vaughan has : 



Why lies this hair despised now, 
Which once thy care and art did shew ? 
Who then did dress the much loved toy, 
In spires, globes, angry curls and coy, 
Which with skilled negligence seemed shed 
About thy curious, wild young head ? 
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In at least one case the editor has descended into colloquialism 
akin to slang. On p. xxxii he says : ' Infidelitie . . . does his little 
best to make up the deficiency.' 

The Notes might well have been increased. Thus, under 1. 69, we 
have no comment on by gis ; at least a reference to Haml. 4. 5. 58 
would have been in order. Under 477, a longer list of references 
for heart of gold might have been found in NED. ; cf. ' Greensleeves 
is my heart of gold ' in the old song of Greensleeves. Line 610 reads : 

Your nether garments must go by gymmes and ioynts. 

On this, Dr. Carpenter's note is : ' gymmes, probably gems. Possibly, 
however, a misprint for gynnes, i. e., gins= contrivances, devices.' 
How could her nether garments go by gems ? The word is no doubt 
miswritten for gymmal(J)s, or, more probably, gymmers, for which see 
NED. under gim-. Commenting upon Nairn, 828, the editor says : 
' Given as Nairn in the sixteenth-century versions of the Bible,' 
and ignores the fact that it is also Nairn in the Vulgate. Under 
996, he might have referred to 1860, where qfeard occurs in the 
rime. On Tomboyes, 551, reference might have been made to 
Jonson's Alchemist 5. 5. 412, where tomboy — ' boy,' and to Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Knight of Malta 2.1, where it = ' strumpet.' On 
bookes, 1695, Love's Labor's Lost 4. 3.347 S. might have been com- 
pared, though the parallel is not of the closest ; and, with 1034-7, 
Haml. 3. 4. 20-21. On purtenanee, 184, the editor might have 
compared Exod. 12. 9. All and some, 443, would have borne a note. 
But the most surprising omission, on the whole, is that of references 
to Scriptural originals, especially in the latter part of the play ; of 
such notes we have six, a number singularly disproportionate to 
the number of Biblical allusions in the play, if any citations at all 
were to be given. 

On the other hand, certain of the notes display attention and 
acuteness. Thus, commenting upon the translation of Juvenal 5. 66, 
the editor remarks : ' " Servis . . . superbis " would suggest that 
naughtie is possibly a misprint for haughtie; again, on 1183, where 
he would emend have to leave. Nor must we overlook Mr. White's 
convincing restoration of 1487, where his suggested transposition 
' some repast to take ' supplies the necessary rime. 

In the sheet lost from the transcript occur these lines : 



Use your ciuet, pommander, muske, which be to sell, 
That the odor of you a myle of, a man may smell. 



So in 1. 999 : 

7 
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A swete sauonr of muske and ciuet I smelt. 

This is well illustrated by part of Sir John Davies' Epigram 26 : 

But when she hath put on her sattin gowne, 
Her cut lawne apron, and her velvet shooes, 
Her greene silke stocking, and her petticoat 
Of taffaty, with golden fringe around, 
And it wilhall perfumed with civet hot. . . . 

Had Chambers' Mediaeval Stage appeared thus early, a good com- 
ment might have been drawn from it, for Introduction or Notes, on 
a passage in the prologue (24-27), where the author says: 

I maruell why they should detract our facultie ; 
We haue ridden and gone many sundry waies ; 
Yea, we haue vsed thisfeate at the vniuemtie, 
Yet neither wise nor learned would it dispraise. 

On the point touched on in the last two lines, Mr. Chambers says 
(2. 194-5) : ' There were interludes, moreover, at universities and 
in schools. The earliest I have noted are at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where they occur pretty frequently from 1486 onwards. 
They were given in the hall at Christmas, and overlap in point of 
time the performances of the Quern quaeritis in the chapel. There 
was a play at Cardinal's College in 1530. Nicholas Grimald's 
Ghristus Bedivivus was given at Brasenose about 1542. Possibly 
his Archipropheta was similarly given about 1546 at Christ Church, 
of which he had then become a member. Beyond these I do not 
know of any other Oxford representations before 1558. But in 
1512 the University granted one Edward Watson a degree in gram- 
mar on condition of his composing a comedy. At Cambridge the 
pioneer college was St. John's, where the Plutus of Aristophanes was 
given in Greek in 1536. Christ's College is noteworthy for a per- 
formance of the antipapal Pammachius in 1545, and also for a 
series of plays under the management of one William Stevenson in 
1550-3, amongst which it is exceedingly probable that Gammer 
Gurton's Needle was included. Most of these university plays 
were however, probably, in Latin. The Elizabethan statutes of 
Trinity College and Queens' College both provide for plays, and in 
both cases the performances really date back to the reign of Henry 
VIII. At Trinity John Dee seems to have produced the Pax of 
Aristophanes, with an ingenious contrivance for the flight of the 
Scarabaeus to Zeus, shortly upon his appointment as an original 
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fellow in 1546.' For failure to draw upon these stores, however, 
Dr. Carpenter can of course not be held responsible. 

Noone, 1552 (cf. 952), might have yielded an interesting comment. 
The quatrain runs : 

A straw, all this geare wyll quickly be doone. 

The cookes be ready, also, I am sure ; 

Let me see, byr lady, it is almost noone, 

I maruell that they can so long fastyng endure. 

Prick of Conscience, 1050, suggests the well known Middle English 
work. 

On 104 (cf. 334), 

Within a while they would not be worth a couple of nuts, 

the editor might have referred to Hein's article in Anglia, Vol. 15. 

The Glossarial Index is quite inadequate. Thus we miss a, 1771 ; 
Aldermen, 1535 ; attire, 541 ; cast, 707, 718 ; dalliance, 150 ; en- 
treating, title-page; foole, 687 (cf. 1195); freate, P. 77, 1088; haire, 
543; harlot, 1236 (as well as 911, 1733); iust, 1045; knacky, 15; 
lege, 668; mynion, 800, 801, etc.; owe, 169; plant, 189; pretence, 
873 ; taking, 1189 ; tvanton, 219, 620. Two other examples of dresse 
occur, 279, 1285. Only one sense of geare is given, but cf. 649, 
1550, 1655, 1906, etc. Chruteh occurs 1599 in another construction. 

Interesting etymological spellings are dearlyng, 172 ; fautes, 574 ; 
wisedom, 395, 1193, etc. An older plural is kynd, 303 (cf. kyndes, 
732). 

To sum up respecting the merits of the edition, the text is 
inaccurately reproduced, and the modern punctuation sometimes 
careless ; the introduction is well enough planned, but too sketchy ; 
the notes are insufficient; and the glossarial index omits several 
words which should have been included, and meanings of certain 
words which are included. A sounder knowledge of linguistic 
history would have been of advantage to the editor ; and he would 
have done well to avoid certain repetitions which suggest poverty 
of resource. Thus on p. xiv, and again on pp. xxvi and xxxii, the 
devils, following the text, are made to roar terribly without the door, 
and the author of the interlude is not only the ' learned Clarke ' on the 
title-page, but also on pp. xi, xii, xxii, and xxiv. A similar redund- 
ance in the preface suggests a similar poverty : ' It has, however, 
a peculiar historical interest, as I have indicated in the introduction 
which follows, and suggests several problems for consideration. The 
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sketch of the history of the literary treatment of the theme which 
I have introduced is merely a sketch in outline and is by no 
means exhaustive. It suggests an interesting section of our literary 
history.' Most artistic creations of the past have a peculiar histori- 
cal interest, and suggest problems for consideration ; and a sketch 
is usually a sketch, and not exhaustive. In the present case, it is 
unfortunate, not only that the history of the literary treatment of 
the theme is a sketch, but that the editing as a whole has something 
of the same character. However, those who know of Dr. Carpenter's 
talents and industry from work previously published will readily 
believe that he is destined to finer achievement than anything 
represented by the book before us, and will not allow their confi- 
dence to be dashed by a single failure to attain the highest standard. 

Albert 3. Coos. 

Yalb Univkrsity. 



